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may have no meaning for boys with a different
type of mind.
The result of our education can be well
reviewed by one who, like myself, after wrestling,
often very sorrowfully, with the problems of
school education, comes up to a university and
gets to know something of these boys at a later
stage. Many of them are fine, vigorous fellows;
but they often tend to look upon their work as
a disagreeable necessity, which they do con-
scientiously, expecting nothing in particular from
it. They play games ardently, and fill their
hours of leisure with talk about them. Yet one
discerns in mind after mind the germs of in-
tellectual things, undeveloped and bewildered.
Many of them have an interest in something,
but they are often ashamed to talk about it.
They have a deep horror of being supposed to
be superior; they listen politely to talk about
books and pictures, conscious of ignorance, not
ill-disposed to listen; but it is all an unreal world
to them.
I am all for hard and strenuous work. I do
not at all wish to make work slipshod and
dilettante. I would raise the standards of simple
education, and force boys to show that they are